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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1 


‘WAINWRIGHT’S RED LETTER DAY 


11 a.m. Patriotic&Calithumpian Parade 


Starts from Corner of Main Street and Fifth 
Avenue sharp on time. All school children 
in the parade will be admitted to the grounds 
free and receive flags and treats 


- Parade Will Be Headed By The Wainwright Town Band. 


Prizes for Decorated Cars, Floats, Comic mounted | or 
afoot, Etc. 


BASEBALL 


$150 Prizes $150 


Senior Baseball Tournament—Local Inter- 
mediate Tournament—First Game at 12.00 


GEORGE AGNEW, Manager 


adies’ Softball 


1ST $15. 2ND $10 3RD $5. 
All games played on regulation diamond 45-ft. bases 


=o 


Horseshoe Tournament 


GOOD PRIZES OPEN TO EVERYBODY 


Children’s Races of All 
Kinds 


Refreshment Booths on Grounds 


Sports Day Special Theatre Attraction in Evening 


“The Country Beyond’ 


Zane Grey Masterpiece 2 Shows: 6.45 - 8.45 4 Shorts 


DANCE AFTER SHOW 


Full Orchestra - Splendid Floor 


50c 


Starting at 10 p.m. - - 


Admission to Grounds - 


Free Parking for Cars on Grounds. 
Grounds at Owners’ Risk. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE POSTERS 


Cars on 
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THE STAR, WAINWRIGHT, ALBERTA 


Minute Men of Radio 


(By Earl Jerome for: Reader's Digest) 


If your parlor radio set is one of wobhtitins in Palm. Beach —, Ralph 
the allhwave kind, you may have} Hollis, a driver for the local fire de- 
dipped into ‘the short-wave quadrant} partment, and Forrest Dana, a civil 
and fished up some such fragment of engineer—commandeered every dry- 


conversation as this: “Calling CQ . 


cell battery in town té assemble the 


CQ... WRPM calling CQ and stand- 500 volts necessary to get their sto- 


ing By 


.” No doubt you-attributed ; tion on the air after city power had 


them, rightly, to amateur radio ap: | failed. Though they lost their homes 
erators, their handmade broadcasting and possessions in the disaster, they 
kits, and their love of inconsequen-! kept their wave on the air, and ror 


‘You'd never guess sna 
-chewing amateurs—— 

ey call themselves —cons- 

titute a trained communication ron 


three days furnished the only means 
of communication - with northern 
points. Seven. years later, after the 
first warning of Florida’s 1985 Labor 


of incalculable value in time of dis-| Day hurricane, an amateur carried 


aster; they are the minute men of 
radio. 

On March 10, 1933, Long Beach, 
Calif.,” felt the first tremor or an 
earthquake that crumpled wai, 
toppled buildings, and injured 5000 
people. Fires lit the sky for 00 
miles along the coast and 30 miles 
inshore. There were 130 dead. Relief 
forces ‘were helpless without Sean! 
ate information from the devastatei 
area. But telephone, telegraph, and 
commercial radio were reduced to 
tangles of useless wire. 

A Long Beach schoolboy with a 
brand-new amateur radio license fi- 
nally broke the silence. His station 
was close to the shore, and rumors 
of tidal waves had sent most of the 
populace toward the hills, but he 
stuck to his post and kept his home- 
made wave! on the air ,giving the 


! world its fingt authentic news f:om 
‘within the earthquake zone. 


Other 
amateurs worked through the dusk 
to salvage tubes, parts, and power 
facilities sufficient to get their sta- 
tions operating. At 8.00 pm. ‘the 
first official messages went through 
from Mayor Harris of Long Beacn to 
the adjutant general of the state, 
over Francis Sarver’s amateur sxa- 
tion W6AOR. 

“Ham” emergency work then be- 
gan in earnest. A five-station ama- 
teur net was set up, keeping the 
earthquake zone in constant com- 
munication with outside centers of 
rescue work. Vernon Keyes stayed 
on the air from 8:05 p.m. until 10.00 
a.m. by hanging on to receiver and 
transmitter with both hands as each 
new upheaval rocked his home. Other 
hams swung into the air to keep 
Major Albert Jones in touch with 
headquarters after he had assumed 
control of the earthquake zore; to 
cooperate with the police; to broad- 
cast messages from the injured fur, 
distant relatives and friends; to han- 
dle vital traffic with the Red Cross, 
the Los Amgeles seneral Hospital, 
the Salvation Army, the Highway 
Patrol, and county relief agencies. 
For a solid week, radio amateurs | 
carried the most imperative mes- 
sages from the earthquake zone, 
winning the unstinted praise of| 
every authority participating in the | 
relief work. 

This amazing communication 
system, springing into operation at 
the first ominous rumblings of dis-! 
aster, was not created on the spur} 
of tthe moment. Many of the more | 
proficient amateurs are members of 
organized relay nets. There's the! 
relay net of the American Radio| 
Relay League, the official ham org- 
anization, an Army net and a Navy} 
net—all amateurs. There is now @ 
special emengency net, whose mem-| 
bers must be equipped with their 
own power supply, sufficient to op- 
erate their stations when the local | 
power system in their community 
fails. Each central station of such 4 
net works with four adjacent sta-| 
tions—north, and west 
with which communicatione can be! 
established at specified times, under} 
all weather conditions, and without | 
serious interference. The operators 
are held to a high standard of effici- 
ency; the net is kept in working trim} 
by weekly drills over ithe air; each| 
operator is pledged to preserve the: 
secrecy of all private messages he) 
receives or transmits, and is forbid- 
den to accept any compensation for 
his services. Hams are usually glad 
to transmit personal messages when 
there are no commercial services, 
available. 

The Long Beach area is not the: 
only community that has had occa- 
sion to be grateful for the existence 
of hams. Only last March, wher un- 
precedented floods devastated the 
Ohio Valley and New England, tne 
amateurs spent days and nights on 
end without sleep, transmitting news, 
family messages, and relief informa- 


south, east, 


ais portable set down to the Keys. 
In Miami, state officials clustered 
about the set of another amateur. 
Messengers scurried in and out. With 


all roads and wires wrecked, the two 


lin the United States) 


/will bring im clearly 


' lionaire 


tion into and out of the inundated 
regions. They were only carrying -n 
their tradition of service 
been exemplified in the 
floods of 1927, whem 128 persons 
were killed and Montpelier was 
completely cut off from all contact 
by wire, phone, rail, or truck. It was 
an amateur then who sent the mes- 
sage that brought food and supplies 
by plane. The New England ham 


that had | 
Vermont | 


i 


| 


| 


went into action, keeping the be- 
leaguered city in touch with the 
outside world. 


Again, when the hurricane of Sep-' xy. is a ham’s wife. 
cut its deadly swath | “old man,” OB is “old boy,” and FB 


tember, 1928, 
across the West Indian seas. killing 
3000 persons along its path, an ama- 
teur in the Virgin Islands broaccast 
warnings to the United States. As a 
resujt, amateurs in Florida estab- 
lished emergency communication 
routes before the storm struck. Two 


designating number 


amateurs furnished the Keys’ only 
communication with the mainland. 


In January, 1935, hams brought 
order out of the chaos resulting 
from two feet of snowfall in British 
Columbia in -20 hours, followed by @ 
week of rain and sleet storms. All 
railroad lines imto Vancouver were 
completely blocked, and remained so 
for nine days. Power and communi- 
cation lines were down. Amateurs 
located lost ‘trains and relief planes, 
provided newspapers with news, bro- 
kers with market quotations, and the 
general public with communication. 

Back 
States entered the war, our fighting 
forces had immediate need for thou- 
sands of radio operators. To make 
them from plumbers, farm hands, 
and clerks in the time available was 
an insurmountable task. The ongan- 
ized radio amateurs were appealed 
to. In 60 days 4000 of the most en- 
thusiastic and skillful radio opera- 
tors the world possessed enlisted in 
the Army and Navy. Their record is 
one of the classics of the war. 

Amateurs exist in their present 
strength langely because the powers 
who originally divided up the etner 
guessed wrong. In 1912, wave lengths 
below 200 meters were thougit to 
be useless. The preferred wave 
lengths were divided. among commer- 
cial interests, and the short waves 
Were given the amateurs to play 
with. But the amateurs, inspired by 
the late Hiram Percy Maxim, founder 
of the American Radio Relay League 
developed short-wave radio, and 
made it a useful channel for com- 
munication over the Jongest distan- 
ces on earth. Ham pioneering blazed 
the trail down through the 80-, 20-, 
and 10-meter bands. When an ama- 
a given “band,” he 
adjacent to the 
—thus the ‘160- 
meter Sand’ means’ 155-165-meter 
wave lengths. Within these bands, 
certain wave lengths are allotted to 
code the rest to phone communica- 
tions. A licensed amateur may use 
either code or phone within his 
bands; both are widely used. 

Beginning, in 1931, amateurs es- 
tablished the practical utility of 5- 
|meter operation which is now one of 
the most widely used bands in ama- 
teur radio. Contributions now are 
being made to the development ot 
still shorter waves, down to 2% me- 
ters. Amateurs taught the police the 
advantages of short-wave communi- 
cation 14 years ago, and later con- 
vinced the Navy of its practicability. 

The tremendous jump in “ham” 
traffic—from 17.000 licenses in 1929 
to 60,000 today (of which 40,000 ure 
has crowded 
the shorter wave lengths uncom- 
fortably. Hence highly selective re- 
ceivers have been developed which 
the minutest 
variations of frequency and segre- 
gate different messages that would 
come in as unintelligible babel on an 


teur refers to 
means the region 


jordinary broadcast receiver. 


Most hams are self-taught ana 
amateur radio is one of the most 
truly democratic of American insti- 
tutions. Banker and office boy, mil- 
and mechanic, clergyman 
and clerk meet on equal terms in the 
ether. A movie technician on Long 
Island calls a barrister in New Zea- 
land by his first name. The amateur 
radio clubs of Schenectady, N.Y., and 
Sydney, Australia, hold joint meet- 
ings over the air. Among celebrities 
who have succumbed to “ham fever’ 
are Wilmer Allison, the U-S. tennis 
champion; Herbert Hoover, Jr.; 
Freeman Gosden (Amos of “Amos 
’n Andy”); Frank Hawks, the speed 
flyer; and Carter Glass In. 

Physical disability does not ex- 
clude one from hamdom. Many hams 
are permanent shut-ins; some are 
blind. One copy of the Radio Ama- 
teur’s Handbook has been made in 
Braille, and though it is not yet 
available in quantity, this single 
copy has made it possible for sev- 
eral blind operators to get their 
amateur licenses. 

Hams speak a language among 
themselves that is entirely meaning- 
less to the uninitiated. On the a'r 
a YL(young ladyy is a female radio 
operator or a ham’s girl friend, and 
OM means 


(fine business) means “very good.” 
When you hear an amateur monoton- 
ously repeating: ‘Calling CQ. . CQ 

. calling CQ,” he is asking any 
other operator who hears him to an- 
swer and strike up a conversation. 

Hams are bitterly attacked some- 


in 1917, when the United! 


While Americans are establishing 
commercial air transportation across 
the Pacific, and the Germans are 
running their big dirigibles across 
the’ Atlantic, word comes that Eng- 
land is pbuilding huge ainplates for 
trans-Atlantic flights, These new 
“Empire type’ planes of Imperial 
Airways will be Ingger and faster 
than the “China Chipper’ type of 
Pan-American Ainways. 


Already England is operating in- 
ternational airplane routes -over a 
large part of the Eastern _ Hemi- 
sphere. The Dutch are a pretty close 
second, however. I had occasion not 
long ago to send a letter ‘to a friend 
in Simgapore, and learned from the 
New York Post Office that the 
quickest route was to send it by 
steamship to Amsterdam, whence 
one of the Dutch planes flying to 
Java would take it quicker than if 
I sent it by way of London and the 
English airmail routes. — 

Miying is still in its very early 
infancy. It is getting safer and 
easier all the time. 

WINDMILL eS et ee es BAVW 

The safest flying machine so far 
developed is the autogiro, which 
looks like a horizontal windmill. It 
can rise out of an ordinary backyard 
and needs no more: space thaw a 
baseball diamond to land in. It can 
only filly about 60 miles an hour, 
however, which is pretty slow for air 
travel these days. : 

The newest: improvement, now be- 
ing tried out, in aircraft, is a com- 
bination of biplane and autogiro. 
The upper plane can be shifted from 
its flying position into a “winamml” 
of the autogiro type, for rising and 
landing or in case of emengency, 
while as a biplane a speed of up- 
wards of 125 miles an hour is €x- 
pected. 

SAFETY a prizes 

The latest organized effort to 
make motoring safer is the estalb- 
lishment by the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust of a fund of $250,000 to 
be used for educational efforts for 
better driving and safer roads. he 
C. I. T. is interested because it is 
the largest institution engaged in 
financing time payments on automo- 
biles. 

A long list of annual prizes and 
awards is announced for individuals 
and onganizations doing the best 
work for the promotion of highway 
safety. Some brilliant and lucky in- 
dividual is going to get $5,000 for 
making the most useful contribution 
during the year to arouse the public 


A 


times by neighbors with out-of-date 
sets who complain of interference 
with broadcast reception. If the of- 
fended parties would go directly tv 
the ham with their complaints, they 
would find quick relief. Installing a 
wave-trap is only a ten-minute job, 
and the ham is glad to do it gratis. 

The spirit of experiment is as much 
alive in hamdom today as ever. At 
a meeting of a New York amateur 
radio club recently, a memoer spent 
fifteen minutes explaining the hook- 
up of his transmitter, fifiteen more 
minutes proving that according to all 
known laws of electricity the hook- 
up was wrong, and a third quarter 
of an hour introducing strong evi- 
dence that he was getting better re- 
sults with the new circuit than w::n 
standard radio formulae, 

“What I want to know,” he con- 
cluded, “is why the damn _ thing 
works.” 

Thirty hams knit their brows and 
settled down to figuring out why the 
damn thing worked. And they will 
figure it out. 

That's how these amateurs de- 
veloped the science of short-wave 
radio in the first place. 


By 
_ frank Parker 
Stockbridge 


to aid in cutting down traffic acci- 
dents. — 

I hope that the committee in 
change of this extremely useful and 
humanitarian campaign directs some 
of its attention toward uniform ii- 
cense laws for cars and drivers, 
uniform traffic signals and rules, and 
the penalizing of every driver who 
takes to the road with defective 
brakes or steering gear. Giving a few 
thousand drunken drivers long jail 
terms might help, too. 7 

It’s an old saying that no law is 
any good without a sheriff. We will 
never have real highway safety 
until we have more policemen pa- 
trolling the highways. 

RELIEF ... . church plan 

The Mormon Church, which is one 
of the best organized religious bod- 
ies in the world, has set an examyu.e 
which it seems to me that other 
churches might do well to follow. It 
has adopted a plan by which every 
member of the church will contribute 
one-tenth of his income and, in addi- 
tidn, the cost of two of the meals 
that he does not eat on the monthly 
fast day, to a fund to provide for 
every member of the sect who is in 
need. 

That is getting right back to what 
seem to me the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity. The early church 
was an actual brotherhood, in which 
all the members felt it their duty to 
see that none of the members suffer- 
ed want or privation. The churches 
\of America ‘could solve the relief 
|problem Iby themselves if they were ~ 
willing to put those principles . of 
Christian brotherhood into practical 
application. 

RESPONSIBILITY .. . ours 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, world- 
famous physicist, declared the other 
day his belief in a universal God as 


|the original Creator, but addea tnat 


God, in his belief, passed the re- 
sponsibility for social evolution om to 
man with the dawn of social consci- 
ousness, some 4000 years ago. 

It seems to me that Dr. Comp- 
ton’s idea is about the best recon- 
ciliation. of science with religion yet 
advanced. It implies that all human 
progress is a part of the Divine plan, 
which each generation must carry or, 
fo the end of making human litv 
easier and human labor lighter for 
everybody. 

To me the most heartening promise 
in the Bible has long been ‘hat of 
the earthly millennium. Every new 
discovery of science, every new ma- 
chine to lighten human toil and mul- 
tiply the things that make for human 
satisfactions, is a step toward the 
realization of that promise. 


CANADIANS BEAT WORLD 
FOR ’PHONE CONVERSATIONS 


MONTREAL.—Statistics compiled 
here show that Canadians make more 
telephone calls than do the people of 
any other country. In the past year 
the average was 213 conversations 
by telephone for each individual in 
Canada as compared to 192 in the 
United States, 167 in Denmark, 144 
in Sweden. 

On the basis of telephone instru- 
ments Canada's showing is not sv 
good with eleven telephones per 100 
of the population, compared to 13.36 
in the United States, 10.31 in Den- 
mark, 10.20 in New Zealand. 


To remove mould from books with 
leather bindings, rub with soft flan- 
nel dipped in equal parts of white of 
egg and milk. Dry with a silk hand- 
kerchief. Oi! of lavender will pre- 
vent fresh mould from forming. 


To make an old fowl tender, rub it 
all over with lemon juice, then wrap 
it in buttered paper and steam for 
three hours. 


No Matter What’s Wrong 


with the old car, drop in and 


See Harry 


at Dupre’s Garage — he’ll fix it up like new! 


BODY WORK 


FENDER REPAIRS | 


DULUX FINISHING 


will touch up the spots and make you happy in your driving. 


Give your old car a chance to please you! 


PRICES REASONABLE 


Dupre sGarage 


The FORD Distributor 


SECOND AVE. 


WAINWRIGHT 


‘ 
Q 
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SECOND INSTALMENT 


SYNOPSIS .. Silas Spelle, high-| Four-finger 
handed, low-principled cattle baron, | wolfishty—tlike 


exas 


By L. P. 


his arms Waded with dishes. 
Spelle ate voractousty. 
a starving man 


is out to smash the local bank and} would. When he finally ceased the 


force foreclosure on the small tanch- 
ers of the Kanab desert country ¢0 
that he can seize their range lands. 
He is opposed by Ed. Starbuck, 


president of the Cattlemen's Bank. |. 


and by San Juan Delevan, prominent 
rancher who has ibeen crippled by'a 
fall from his horse. Johnny Clehoe 
and his partner, Tex Whiprle, are 
cowpunchers looking for work. 


Art “Four-Finger” Spelle, so called 
before his prison - days because the 
third finger of his right hand was 
missing, leaned over and lifted the 
Colt- .45 from the holstér dangling 
at his father’s hip. 

“Tl keep ‘this ’till yuh get back,” 
the sneered. “No—I don’t trust yuh. 
f di@ once—an’ got twenty years in 
tthe pen for it. I’d o’ rotted there ror. 
all 0’ yuh. Don’t try an’ doubdlecross 
me again, or I'll crawl through he?! 
on my hands an’ knees to gez yuh. 
Don’t forget.” 

Silas Spelle nodded and left the 
room. The moment he was gone, ex- 
convict No. 8214 crossed to the shelf 
and took down a nearly full quart 
bottle of whiskey. Drawing the cork 
‘he drank greedily. He sighed deeply 
as he replaced the bottle. He crossed 
to his father’s desk and sat down, 
sweeping papers and tally ‘tooks 
aside. Shortly Silas Spelle reappeared 


Rates $1.00 Up Phone 1131 


HOTEL CECIL 


Cor. Jasper and 104th 


EDMONTON 


RIGHT IN THE HEART 
of the 
- PYTY’s SHOPPING CENTRE 


THE HOME OF 
SERVICE AND COMFORT 


FREE BUS MEETS ALL 
TRAINS 


Rates §1.00 Up Phone 6101 
Royal George Hotel 


101st Street 
(Near. Union Depot) 

EDMONTON 
FIVE STOREYS OF 
SOLID COMFORT 


The Home of Service 
and Comfort 


FIRST-CLASS CAFE 
Cafe Owned and Operated by 
the hotel and will satisfy 
your every wish 


Free Bus to and From All 
Trains 


R. E. NOBLE Manager 


FUNERAL DIRECTING 


Motor Hearse and Modern 
Bquipment 
AMBULANCE SERVICE DAY 

AND NIGHT 


J. C. MecLEOD & SON 
Phones—Day 14; Night 104 


Main Street Wainwright 


B. C. LAUNDRY 


Becong Ave. — Welawright 


FAMILY WET WASH 
12 Ibs. for ........_...._... $1.00 
Bough dry, per doz 


(No Blankets) 
Deliver Monday for Tuesday Wash 


OLEANING and PRESSING 


WRIOW WE HEAR THAT 
FAT IN YOUTH INDICATES 
LACK O' AMBITION--- MA 
ALLUS SAID ‘TWAS TOO 
MANY SECOND HELPIN'S. 
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dishes were empty. He lit one of nis 
father's black stogies. He leased 
ack in his chair and put his beel cn 
the desk. ~ 

“This is somethin’ like,” he ‘grin- 
ned.mockingly. “Now where yuh 
goin’ to bed me down so nobcdy’ll 
know I’m here?” 

“I been usin’ yore room for a 
storehouse since—since— well, yuh 
‘was gone,” replied the father. “No- 
body’ ever goes in there an’ the win- 
dows are boarded up. Yore bunk’: 
stil) there an’ some blankets. Yuh 
can hamg out there for a while. Meb. 
‘be we can make other arrangements 
‘Yater. 

“Don’t go ito figgerin’ too deep,” 
sneered the son. “lvt make the ar- 
rangements. I’m goin’ to turn in 
now. I’m tired as hell. But I take 
this six-gun with me an’ a Win- 
chester besides. Remember what I 
said about tryin’ to double-cross 
me.” ; 

‘I'm not thinkin’ anything of the 
sort,” was the angry reply. “Mebbe 
we can get together om something 
pretty quick what'll be a payin’ 
proposition for both of us.” 

“Bueno. I think yuh're tellin’ the 
truth for once in yore life. Me for 
the blankets.” 

Later Silas Spelle sat again in his 
office thinking. But now the baffled, 
thwarted look about him was gone. 
He was smiling slightly. The answer 
to his problem concerning Ec Star- 
buck was at hand. 

Old. “San Juan” Jim Delevan sat 
in his invalid’s chair on the wide 
veranda of the Box D ranchhouse 
and stared down the slope to where 
a herd of Hereford cattle were mui- 
ing and bellowing about the eight 
big troughs set out in the rolling 
meadow beyond the barns and cor- 
rals below. The troughs wer? kept 
filled with water piped from the 
reservoir which lay beyond the dam 
in the ravine which cut in on one 
edge of the slope a humdred yards 
above the ranchhouse. Still h:her 
up lay the pine. ridged crest of the 
San Juan Plateau, that great ver- 
dant tableland which Delevan con- 
trolled and which had been the 
source of Delevan’s nickname. 
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r, dark-haired girl sitting 
@ count of those 
asked, “Don’t look to me 


of 


they’ 


‘for 


eyes at the cattle. Brown eyes those 
were, fringed with long curling 
lashes. Below them was a straight, 
tip-tilted nose, bewitchingly freck- 
led, Her mouth was made for laugh- 
ter but in repose there was a hint 
of ‘brooding tenderness about it. Her 
chine was rounded but firm. She 
wore a cool, dainty, but serviceable 
gingham dress. There were no frills 
about Ronny Delevan. She didn’t 
need them. 

After a moment she looked at her 
father gravely. 

“No, dad, there isn’t. I doubt if 
there is, more than five hundred.” 

“Humph,” grunted Delevan gruffly. 
“That means Wade had _ trouble 
crossing the desert. Rustlers again, 
T'll wager, Why in hell don’t the map 
report? What’s he waiting for? 

As 'though in answer a thin man 
with a dark saturnine face left the 
group of punchergs and climbed 
slowly up the slope towards the 
ranchhiouse. His face was inscrutabter 
his black eyes opaque, as he faced 
Delevan. 

“Lost near a hunded haid, boss” 
he stated flatly. ‘“Restlers rushed the 
cattle might ’fore last where they 
was. bedded down at. skeleton 
Springs. The whole herd got on the 
run but we managed to turn ’em. But 
come daylight I made a count an’ 
found around minety-five haid miss- 
ing. I left Fair and Donnelly at the 
Springs. They’re tryin’ to trail the 
rustlers.” 

Anger gleamed in Delevan's eyes. 

“What in hell’s the matter 
Wade?” he rumbled. “I thought yuh 
were a cattleman. Cain’t yuh an 
four punchers drive six hundred haid 
of cattle without lettin’ rustlers 
clean up on yuh? By God, I ain’t 
made of gold. I cain’t stand to lose 
cattle like I been doin’.” 

“Yuh got no kick comin’, re- 
torted the foreman, blood tlaming 
in his face. “Yuh was headin’ the 
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powerful (binoculars. For the past 
three hours he had used the glasses, 
watching the slow weary progress 
of the herd as it wound up out of 
the terrible, red gulf of the Kanab 
desert, which lay beneath tne San 
Juan Plateau on the southwest. 
spreading out through a shimmering. 
blazing inferno to where, far on the 
horizon, reared ‘the volcanic crowa 
of the Vermillion Cliffs. 

San Juan Delevan had heen a big 
man, but since the accident two 
months previous the flesh had wasied 
from his craggy frame until to look 
at him was to liken him to a gzunt, 
gnarled old oak tree. His face was 
square hewn, and harsh as granite, 
his mouth grim—his jaw jutting He 
stirred restlessly. The odor of sweat 
and dust rising from the cattle came 
strongly to his nostrils. He was 
hungry to be among them; t) hear 
the creak of tendon and clack of 
hoof as they moved about; to note 
their hard won content about the 


gang yoreself when. they put over 
the big steal two months ago.’ 

“True,” snapped Delevan darkly. 
“But they was somethin’ about the 
big steal JI ain’t tellin’ everybody 
just yet. I'm waitin’ an’ listenin’ an’ 
watchin’ till the right time comes to 
talk. What I know’d surprise yuh.” 

“Don't know nothin’ about that’ 
replied Wade sullenly. “We are tac 
best we could with this herd Damn 
lucky I say we didn’t lose the whole 
smear.” 

“It wouldn’t have surprisei m2," 
remarked Delevan sarcastically. 

Wade stiffened and looked at his 
employer with hard eyes. ‘‘Se2 here, 
Delevan,” he snarled, “If yuh don’t 
like the way I’m roddin’ yore sprea' 
jest say so. I ain’t anchored to ths 
outfit.” 

“Wade,” said Delevan steadily. “I 
think that's a damn good idea. D’yuh 
want yore time tonight or in the 
mornin’ ?”’ 

“Seein’ yuh put it thataway, I'll 
take it tonight. I'll come for it right 


HEY - | OLD You 


LIBRARY AT FouR 
BELUS - WHERE 
WERE You 2? 


TO MEET ME AT THE 


I ForGor Y 


AvL ABour 


ix hundred haid there.” | 


T'Le HAVE ‘To 
QUIT PUTTING OIL 
ON MY HAIR THATS 


book across his knees. , ‘ 
“Casnow an’ Durbin are quittin’ 
with’ me,” announced Wade harshly. 
“Seein’ they were with mé on. the 
drive they ‘figger yore talk again 
me hits them too.” 
“Suits _ me,” > Delevan. 
“The Box D won't miss any of yuh. 
I hired two good men today.” 
Délevan scrawled three 
and handed them = to the scowling 
punchers, who left immediately and 
shortly aftér rode away on the Car- 
iflion trail. Delevan watched th»m 
out of sight, his brow furrowed, his 
éyes thoughtful. Ayes 
“Things kinda dovetail,” he mut- 
tered. “Bet I’m figgerin’ right. Hi-— 
Chang!” he bellowed. “Come hee.” 
There was: a patter of feet from 
within the ranchhouse and a wrin- 
kled, aged little Chinaman emenged. 
“Drift down to the bunkhouse ar’ 
telk Whipple’ I want to see him.” 
The Chinaman shuffled off, his 
slippers slapping at his heels. Short- 
ly after Tex Whipple climbed the 
slope and took a chair beside Dele- 
van. : 
“Whipple,” said. Delevan, “Yuh 
look like a pretty wise ote fvx to 
me. I got somethin’ I want yuh to 
do. I lost damn near a hundred haid 
of that herd that came in across tie 
desert today. I got my own sus- 
picions as to what happened. But I 
ain’t sayin’ a word yet. I want jy ih 
an’ that kid pardner of yor:s to 
fork a pair of broncs an’ amble out 
to Skeleton Springs. I want yun t? 
read sign on what happened there, If 
I tell yuh what I think happened 
it might influence yore line o' rea- 
sonin’, so I won’t say a word Yub 
better leave right away because 
come mornin’ the wind’ll fill in tke 
tracks most likely an’ cover every- 
thin’ up. Skeleton Springs lies about 
sixteen miles due west. Keep thet 
north point o’ the Vermillion Cliffs 
dead between yore bronc’s ears an’ 
yuh can’t miss it.” 


Tex nodded, rolling a cigurette. 


“Don’t get anxious boss, if’n wr 
don’t show up for a couple, three 
days. If we hit somethin’ phoncy 


we'll foller it through 'till we’ get the 
whole layout figgered. Mebbe yo-e 
Chink could get a leetle grub to- 
gether for us while we're throwin’ 
our hulls on the broncs.”’ 

“Shore. I'll get Him busy.” 

It lacked an hour of. midnight 
when Tex and Johnny rode up to 
Skeleton Springs. For the las: five 
or six miles a pale moon had eased 
their trail somewhat. A mammoth 
hush lay over the Kanab Desert a 
stillness so potent and impressive 
that Johnny was moved to remark 
about it. He and Tex had dismounted 
and were squatting on their heels 
smoking, watching their broncos sip 
gingerly at the brackish pools which 
seeped from beneath a tongue of 
ragged sandstone. 

“Gosh, it’s owly out here,’ he 
mumbled, looking about at ‘he 
ghostly outlines of cactus ani thorn 
brush. “Good night for hoot-nannies 
an’ speerits to be aflittin’.” 

“Reckon from what ole San Jvan 
told me they’s wuss things than that 
holdin’ out in these parts,’’ answerc.u 
Tex. 

“Yeah? Suppose yuh open up an 
tell me what the idee of this lil’ 
jaunt is all about. I likes to know 
what I’m ridin’ into.” 

Tex related Delevan's instructions 
and added a bit of his own decauc- 
tions. 

“Looks to me like Delevar ain't 
nowhere near satisfied with the yarn 
Wade told him about how they lost 
those cattle. He done canned Wade 
over, it. He’s figgerin we'll find 
somethin kinda phoney if we ‘ook 
out right smart.” 

‘ When the horses had finished 
drinking they unsaddled and scuked 
the animals out. Then they lay 
own on the warm sands and dozed 
through the slow hours to the first 
break of dawn. A meager breakfast 
was cooked over the acrid flares of 
a handful of greasewood twigs, then 
the saddles were slung and the hors- 
es were given a fina) drink. 

(Continued next week) — 


Fruit cakes keep well when wrap- 
ped in a cloth that has been damp- 
ened with vinegar. A better preser- 
vative, if the cake is to be kept 
several months, is to ice it aN over 
with a boiled frosting. 


checks| the June bride to set the mode for 


RXERY 


- Tt is the right—nay, the duty—o? 


modern, up-to-the-minute | “surprise” 
dishes in her neighborhood If she is 
wise, she has already learned that 
the exotic tang ‘of fresh, unsweet- 
ened Hawaiian pineapple juice is the 
newest, most flavorous . temptation 
she can offer her guests. Here are 
two dishes that can be either served 
by, or in honor of the young June 
bride. . 


Hilo Honey Sherbet 
% cup Hawaiian pineapple juice 
4 tablespoons lemon juice 
% cup honey 
2 eggs 
1% cups milk 
Mix fruit juices and homey, pour 
slowly over the well-beaten yolks, 
beating alt the time. Then gradually 
while beating, add the milk. Freeze 
to a soft mush in refrigerator tray 
or freezer. Fold in the stiffly eaten 
egg whites and finish freezing. stir 
several. times during freezing if 
sherbet is in refrigerator tray. 6 to 
8 servings. 
Fudge Pineapple 
1 cup undiluted evaporated milk 
3 cups sugar 
% cup Hawaiian pineapple juice 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 teaspoons lemons juice 
Combine milk, sugar and pine- 
apple juice and ‘cook until it forms 4 
soft ball in cold water, or to 236 de- 
grees F. when tested with a candy 
thermometer. Add butter amd cool 
without stirring. When cool add 
lemon juice and beat until crystalli- 
zation begins. Pour into greased pan 
and mark into squares. 


RECIPE FOR NINE PIES 

One of the joys of summertime is 
the way in which this season dis- 
poses of the eternal “what wili we 
have for dessert’ problem, An ena- 
less procession of luscious, juicy 
fruit pies looms up ina _ delicious 
variety as the innumerable fruits of 
summer come and go. Here is a 
simple recipe formula which will 
make the preparation of nine dif- 
ferent fruit and berry pies a joy. No 
more ‘boiling over into the oven of 
precious juice—no more smoked-up 
kitchens and ovens to clean! Try this 
way once and you'll ‘be a couvert: 

Fresh Fruit Pies 

For rhubarb, plum, grape, cherry. 
strawberry, raspberry, ‘blackberry, 
blueberry, or huckleberry pie: 

3% cups prepared fruit 

1% to 24 tablespoons quick-cook- 

ing tapioca ‘ 

1 to 14 cups sugar 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon melted butter 

Combine fruit, quick-cooking tapi- 
oca, sugar, salt, and butter; let stand 
15 minutes, or while pastry is being 
made. Line a 9-inch pie plate with 
pastry rolled % inch thick, allowing 
pastry to extend % inch beyond 
edge of plate. Moisten edge with cold 
water and fold inward even with 
rim of plate. Fill with fruit mixture. 
Moisten edge again. Roll pastry for 
upper crust to %-inch thick. Fold 
half back on other half. ith sharp} 


i 
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Conducted By Betty Barclay 


‘finishing with layer of wafers. Chill 


knife make several’slits to permit 
escape of steam. Place upper crust 
on filled lower one, opening out 
folded half after it is placed on pie, 
and drawing. snugly across top to 
prevent. sagging. at edges. ‘Press 
edges together, Trim off surplus 
pastry, heing cateful not.to-cut 
folded edge of lower crust. Bake in 
hot oven (450. degrees.) 15 minutes; 
then decrease heat to moderate 
(350 degrees F.) and bake 20 min- 
utes longer, or until filling is cooked. 


‘TWO TINY TASTIES 
Ramekin of Salmon 


8 tablespoons’ quick-cooking tapioca 

Y, teaspoon salt 
Dash of Cayenne 

2 cups flaked salmon 
% tablespoon minced parsley 

1 cup milk 

4 cup fine bread crumbs, buttered 

Combine quick-cooking tamioca, 
salt, Cayenme, salmon, parsley, and 
milk. Turn into greased ramekins or 
custard cups. Cover with crumbs. 
Bake in moderate oven (350 degrees 
F.) 35 minutes or until done. Gar- 
nish ‘with parsley. Serve with or 
without celery sauce. Serves 6. 


Plum and Melon Molds 
1 package raspberry-flavored 
gelatin - 
1 pint warm water 
1 cup diced plums 
1 cup diced cantaloupe 
Dissolve gelatin in warm water. 
Chill. When slightly thickened, fold 
in fruit. Turn into individual: melds 
Chill until firm. Unmold. Serve pia‘n 
or with whipped cream. Serves 6. 
Fresh Fruit Refrigerator Cake 
1-1/3 cups (1 cam) sweetened con- 
densed milk 
4 cup lemon juice 
‘1 cup sweetened cherries, whole 


raspberries, or sliced straw- 
berries 
24 vanilla wafers 
Blend together sweetened con- 
densed milk amd lemon juice. Add 


prepared fruit. Line marrow, oblen,; 
pan or spring cake pan with wax 
paper. Cover with fruit mixture. Aau 
layer of wafers, alternating in this 
way until fruit mixture is used; 


in refrigerator 6 hours or Jonigor. To 
serve, tutn out om small platter and 
carefully remove wax paper. Top 
may he decorated with fruit. Cut ia 
slices and serve plain or with wiip- 
ped cream, Serves 8. 
, Pineapple Cream 
% cup sweetened condensed milk 
3 cups marshmallows, cut in 
eighths ‘before measuring 

2 cups crushed pineapple 

1 cup water 

% cup finely chopped nut meats 

Blend thoroughly sweetened con- 
densed milk, finély cut marshmal- 
lows, crushed pineapple which has 
been drained, water, and finely 
chopped nut meats. Chill in refriger- 
ator for 12 hours or lomger. Serve 
in sherbet glasses. Garnish wiib 
maraschino cherries. Seryes 10. 


To keep baking tins bright and 
new and to improve their wearing 
qualities, rub them over with lard 
and put them into a warm oven for 
a few minutes. . 


To preserve the lustre on linoleum, 
use soap and water and wash light- 
ly. Never use a stiff brush. 


To remove the shine from new silk 
stockings add a little ammonia to 
the water when they are washed. 


WILSONS 
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REALLY KILL 


One pad kills flies all day and every 
day for 2 or 3 weeks. 3 pads in each 
packet. No spraying, no stickiness, 
no bad odor. Ask your Druggist, 
Grocery or General Store. 


10 CENTS PER PACKET 
WHY PAY MORE? 


THE WILSON FLY PAD CO., Hamilton, Ont. 


1 WONDER IF THIS 
MAGIC BAKING POWDER 
1S AS GOOD AS THE 

ADS SAY— GUESS I'LL 


DON’T RISK FAILURES 
. Baking with Magic de 
means sure results. That’s 


WONT DICK BE SURPRISED 
WHEN | TELL HIM 1 MADE 
THIS GRAND CAKE ! 

MAGIC is THE BEST 


ing powder can always be 
nded on for delicious 
cakes, muffins and biscuits. 


why Canada’s leading cook- What’s more, Magic is very 
oF experts recommend it. inexpensive to use. Less than 
Made in Canada They know this famous bak- 
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— BY BiLu HOLMAN — 


MAKES 
THINGS SLIP 
My MIND ! 
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1¢ worth makes a big cake! 
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HE Bite of the eliy esutses ahout the Geosgia. You! 


enjoy the cosmopolitan aimosphere and ultamodem 


facilities of this fine hotel—yow'll anpeeciate evesy service 
betag so sveascnable and ixtendiy. 


Ber say bsferauttvs wedtu, 
G WW. BED60N, Managua 
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‘clearly just what’ the affect of ‘the 


»Mr. Hopkins in all 


seem 


The majority ‘leaders in Congress 
are trying to speed things up so as 
to adjourn June 6th. The only two 
pieces. of legislation which are  la- 
belled “must” are the new tax bill 
and. the relief appropriation, Auu 
not all is clear sailing for eithe: of 
them. 

The outlook now is that the tax 
measure as it finally . gets onto. the 
statute books will amount to a net 
increase in corporation taxes of from 
7 to 10.per cent. Not many mem- 
bers, of either house will understand 


ee renner me 


new, law will be, ande considerable 
doubt will be expressed as to whe- 
ther it will raise the necessary addi- 
tional revenue. However, it will be a 
stop-gap which may : reduce the 
amount which the Government wik 
have-'to’ ‘borrow to carfy over tat 
next fiscal year. 
Relief and How 

The relief appropriation has been 
complicated by ‘the desire of many 
influential leaders in both Houses to 
prescribe how future relief money 
‘shall ‘be spent and by whom. Secre- 
tary Ickes would like to have the 
spending of it, and Mr. Ickes has 
worked himself into a very power- 
ful political position. 

Inside the Administration, how- 
ever, there is forming an anti-Ickes 
“loc,” and unless Congress pre- 
scribes differently, a situation may 
develop in which neither Mr. Ickes 
nor his chief rival, Harry Hopkins, 
Federal Relief Administrator, wil. 
have the final say. The talk ia inai 
Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
has been picked by the President to 
be the boss of both Mr. Ickey and 
future puolic 
works, rélief and other emergency 
spendings. 

The cancellation by the Supreme 
Court of tthe Guffey Bituminous Cvwal 
Act has naturally revived discussion 
of the question of a constitutional 
amendment to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment powers which it now does 
not have to regulate business and 
industry inside of state lines. While 
constitutional revision sentiment is 
running high, public expression in 
favor of it is being softpedaled. The 
President and his supporters in and 
out of Congress don’t want to com- 
plicate the Presidential campaign by | 
bringing the Constitution issue to the 
fore. 


Labor Relations Act 
The strongest demand ror givin, 
the Federal Government more power 
now» seems to be centered in ‘the 
ranks of organized labor. Labor 


Act ‘will fhe declared unconstitutional 
when it reaches the Supreme Court, 
and the same apprehension seems 
likely to result in the ahandonment 
by Congress of the 30-hour week bill 
the Bilenbogen bil) for regulation of 
wages and hours in the textile in- 
dustry and the Walsh-Héaley bill 
which would give Washington com- 
plete control of hours and wages of 
all concerns having Government con- 
tracts. 1 

That a constitutional amendment 
may. not he necessary to extend 
federal powers im case Mr. Roose- 
velt was reelected is being pointed 
out by some observers. An alterna- 
tive that is now being seriously dis- 
cussed is the suggestion that Coa.- 
gress could readily enact laws .ex- 
tending the rights of trade and in- 
dustrial associations to cooperate 
voluntarily for the mutual regulation 
of such- questions as hours and wages 
of labor, apportionment of produc- 
tion, etc. 

An example has heen provided in 
the recent action of the railroads in 
getting together and reaching am 
agreement with their employees, in 
anticipation of the consolidation of 
all ‘the railroads of the nation into a 
few reat national systems. This 
consolidation has been tthe dream of 
far-seeing railroad men for years, 
and has been the particular hobby of 
Joseph C. Eastman, Federal co-ordi- 
nator of railroads. 

The Rail Probtem 

The principal obstacle in the way 
of the acceptance of Mr . Eastman’s 
plan of railroad consolidations has 
been the problem of how to take 
care of the railroad employees wno 
would be dropped from the payrolls. 
or shifted to other parts of the 
country. 

The plan upon which the railroad 
companies and the railway labor 
brotherhoods have agreed provides 
for pensioning or else continuing for 
a long time on the payrolls of work- 
ers whose services would nox be 
needed and for covering the moving 
expenses of those retained who 
would be shifted to points remote 
from their present homes. No new 
legislation was needed to arrive at 
this agreement so the way 10wW 


| seems to be pretty well cleared to- 


ward a complete reorganizaticn of 
the railways of the nation. 
Pre-Convention Talk 

The political picture, which still 

focuses chiefly upon the Republican 

National Convention which meets at 

Cleveland next week, appears to be 

getting clearer. All of the signs point 


WAINWRIGHT 
FLOUR, 98 lbs. 


DEAL AT HOME 


Get your Flour Needs right at home 


2.60 


THE BEST OBTAINABLE 


For healthy feeding for the whole family 
try our “SUNNY MAID” Breakfast Cereal 


Wainwright Flour Mill 


N. Ricker, prop. 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILDRINN’ 

It is quite right that medical 
opinion should change. with intreas- 
ing knowledge; othenwise there 
would never ‘be any progress. This 
is said by way of explaining why we 
now consider tuberculosis in chi:d- 
hood as being curable when a de- 
cade ago; it was generally considered 
to be fatal. 

This change of opinion has come 
albout because, through the use of 
tuberculin tests and the X-ray rms, 
it has been possible to make an 
eanly diagnosis of tuberculous -r- 
fection. The outlook for the tubercu- 
lous, old and young, is bad if the 
diagnosis is not made until the pa- 
tient is obviously ill, with cough, 
night sweats loss of weight, aud so 
forth. Before the wide use of tuber- 
culin tests and the X-ray, all cases 
were diagnosed in the late stages of 
the disease. 

The experience of recent years ‘tas 
furnished very satisfactory proof 
that tuberculosis in children is cura- 
ble, provided that the infection 1s 
recognized early and that the child 
is removed from any further contact 
with the disease. If the child is sub- 
jected to further re-infection through 
continued contact with a tubercu- 
lous person, the outlook is bad. ; 

The tuberculin test is a simple 
skin test. The test is valuable be- 
cause, when positive, it tells us that 
the person has been infected with the 
germ of tuberculosis. It do2s not 
mean that the person hos the disease 
nor does it measure the severity of 
the diesase if present. 

The child who has in hig body the 
germs of tuberculosis must have 
received them from some one of his 
rather limited intimate cortacts, 
usually an adult. If he be an infant, 
the mother, or someone else who 
cares gor him, would be suspected. In 


now to the nomination of Gov. Al- 
fred M. Landon by the Republicans 
on the second or third ballot. Esti- 
mates of his strength made by sev- 
eral different experienced political 
strategists are in substantial agree- 
ment. He will have 348 instructed 
delegates who will, of course, vote 
for him the first ballot. There will 
be about 150 votes for “favorite 
sons” on this first ballot, most of 
whom, as well as a large percentage 
of the Knox and Boran delegates, are 
expected to swing to Landon on the 
second or third ballot. 

On the Democratic side the most 
important event affecting the party’s 
prospects is the declaration of Gov. 
Lehman of New York that he will 
not be a candidate for reelection. 
Mr. Roosevelt can conceivably ibe 
reelected without New York, but his 
friends are concerned over his pros- 
pects in his home state with anyune 
else than Mr. Lehman runniag for 
Governor. Lehman has been great 
est vote-getter the Democrais have 
ever had in New York. With most 
voters voting the straight ticket 
Gov. Lehman's popularity would help 
greatly to carry New York for the 
administration. 


AN ESKIMO A-HUNTING GOES’. . 

(above) A Kyak in the Arctic Ocean. 
Nowadays many Eskimos use vessels 
driven by gasoline or diesel oil. 
furnishes oil products away up in those 


remote areas? Imperial Oil Limited does. 


THE TRUCK GOES 
STREAMLINE ..... 


A modern Imperial 


unit, just as fashionable as the 
latest passenger car. Modern 
equipment, modern methods and 


good old-fashioned 


quality and value make Imperial 
gasoline and oils—well, that’s 
why most people buy Imperial! 


Who 


Oil delivery 


regard for 
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Canadian Modical Axssuciation 
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SLAT’S DIARY 

Sunday: A littel boy from avcrost 
the crick who and his Pa and Ma 
are back from Ari: 
zony told me they was 
shade on the desert all 
rite, but he cuddent 
injoy it none becose he 
cuddent set in hie 
shadder. 

Monday: I & Jake 
and Blisters and 3 or 
4 other kids was up in 
are cherrie tree when 
' the  cherrys wasent 
ripe and -was getten 
some red 1s and when 
Pa sed get -down & 
’ wate till they was 
ripe we replide we et onley 2 now- 
how and Pa sed we was working to 
hard for the pay received. 

Tuesday: Unkel Hen sed a budget 
is a way of doing the woiTyen 
twict. Before you spend munrey una 
afterwards. & Pa sed Unkel -zen 
'knode what he was talken about. Pa 
‘sed he had rasseled sum few bdud- 
gets hisself. ° 

Wednesday: When skool was a 
comin to an end the teecher ast 
Fattie Pufkens how cum it took 
‘him so long on his papers and Fattie 
| replide and sed this kid next .o me 
stutters, I xpect that is a honest 
confeshen that are good for the sole. 


OF THE 
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older children, the circle would |be 
enlarged to embrace boarders /or 
servants, or friends and relatives who 
visit the home frequently or in whpee 
homes the child is a regular visitor. 

Following up positive twoerculin 
tests on children is of great vaiue in 
finding unsuspected open tubercu- 
losis in adults. The importance of 
this to ‘the child is that his separa- 
tion from the source of infection 
camnot take place until the sorrce of 
infection is found. | 

The outlook for children, as re- 
gards tuberculosis, depends upon 
how successful we are in finding un- 
suspected sources of tubercuiosis 
infection and then, in securing the 
prompt separation of the child from 
the source. This means that the case 
is removed ‘to sanatorium, or cise 
that the child is removed from the 
home if the source is within the 
family. If the case is not in the 
household, the child is kept from 
contact with the source outside of 
the home. . Thursday: Pa was a riten a read- 

Danger lies in continued exposure ing notis for a advertiser in the pa- 
to infection. The danger is overcome | Per and the cusstomer wanted to say 


by breaking contact between the|® lot ip 3 lines for 20c. Pa sed I 
child and the source. will not tell a He for 20c but I will 


tell 10 for 2 $$. 

Friday: Blisters Ma's neece left 
her littel dotter with Blisters to see 
after all after noon and when she 
cum back she sed she new the kid 
was good as gold all the time. No 
sed Blisters she went off the gold 
standard about 3 p.m. 

Saturday: Jake was envited to a 
partie where they was a lotta girls 
this p.m. and arived late. Well sed 
the hostes you got here after all & 
Jake sed Yessum I ment to fergit 
to cum fut I fergot to fergit. Jake 


EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE 


A gentleman should raise his hat 
when he meets a lady he knows; 
when he is walking with a leay who 
speaks ito someone they pass; when 
he is introduced to another iady by 
the one he is accompanying; when 
he has performed any small service 
for a lady, such as giving up his 
seat in a street car or picking up 
something she has dropped, when he 
leaves a lady or party of ladies with] sed to me hede druther playec base 
whom he has been talking. ball. 

A gentleman rises when a lady en- = 
ters the room and when he receives A MOVEMENT IN CANADA 
a lady caller in his office. ’ 

It is against the laws of etiquette 
to chatter or even whisper during a 
play or concert. It is well to remem- 
ber that there are others present 
who are there for the sdle enjoy- 
ment of the entertainment. 

When leaving their seats during 


TO SAVE WILD FLOWERS 
SAINT JOHN, N.B.—Here, and in 
many places throughout Canada, a, 
movement is on foot to save the wild 
flowers from extermination et the, 
hands of thoughtless persons who 
an intermission, or at any  other| pick them or dig them up without 
time, both ladies and gentlemen/thought of the next  generation’s | 
apologize to those whom they disturb / aesthetic delight. 
whilst passing in and out. ‘Pardon Efforts are being made, by public 
me” or “Excuse me” is sufficient. addresses and newspaper articles, to 
When dining out, the gentleman] encourage conservation of the Do- 
orders for the lady after asking her, minion’s rich heritage of native flora. 
what she will have. The gentleman} Four provinces have adopted native; 
rises if a lady leaves the table during) floral emblems—Nova Scotia the} 
a meal; also if a friend stops at the| trailing arbutus or mayfilower, Mani- | 
table to converse. The lady does; toba the anemone patiens, Alberta | 
not rise. The knife is used for cut-| the wild rose and Ontario the tril-| 
ting food and that it all. When roods! Jium. | 
are soft enough to be cut with a] Canada itself has an emblem that, 
fork, or do not need cutting at all, | is horticultural if not floral—the 
The knife is placed on the plate and} maple leaf. \ 
the fork is in the right hand. Place 
your knife and fork side by side| — 
when you have finished eating—this 


Foundations Important 


_ Now we are told that hard drinking does not cause sclerosis of the 
liver and is not, in fact, a direct cause of any of the other physical 


‘ailments for which it has so long been blamed. “Some persons” says 
a John Hopkins authority, “can drink enormous quantities of liquor 
without doing themselves any harm. Others can’t go a quarter of a 
small bottle without upsetting their livers. 


, . That is because of liver conditions which existed before the drink- 

ing began. If a man has a good liver it doesn’t make much difference 

\how hard a drinker he is.” In other words, if the youngster has grown 

jto be sound and tough, nothing much hurts him; if he has a functional 
efect, everything hurts him. 

The same thing is true with the consumption of Communism and 

ther subversive theories. People who have sound reasoning powers 
are not likely to be much hurt by them. They can imbibe large quan- 
tities of cock-eyed economics and continue to walk upright. But give 
the weak or the very young even a mild dose of Utopianism, and they 
get giddy. 

. Says Schopenhauer: “There is no absurdity that cannot be fixed 
sie ad in peoples’ minds if it is implanted: there when they are 

oung. 

All thoughtful men are in favor of the freest sort of free speech 
for adults, just as they favor allowing each adult to decide for himself 
whether he wants to drink or not. But it is a crime to put whiskey into 
nursing bottles. And it's no good trying out all sorts of half-baked 
theories on minds that are still soft and wet. In school the child ought 
to be taught those things which human experience has proved to be 
true. Two of those established truths are that whiskey can be very 
‘dangerous, and that Communism is the recourse of failures and fools, 


ho. whehCUtetCtet~Sesté‘( ”*Cr Must Confess 


- My wife said to me: “Tomorrow we ought to go to Such and 


Such Museum to see the murals that are on exhibition. They are 
famous and are to be shown all over the country. We can stop in 
before dinner, It’s just around the corner, right on Fifty-seventh 
Street.” 

But on the morrow there was some reason why IT had to be late 
at the office. And the next day T had to go to Chicago, and one thing 
after another came up. Finally. after a couple of weeks, I said: “Let's 
go tonight to see those murals.” “And she said: “It’s too late now: 
they're gone.” m 
: That’s human nature. For more than five years we lived almost 
opposite the Metropolitan Museum which is certainly one of the great 
show places of the world. I had visited it in other years, but all during 
the time we looked down on it from our windows I never crossed its 
threshold. In that period we were in the British Museum and the Na- 
tional Gallery and the Cluny Mirseum ond the Cairo Museum and 
goodness knows how many others. In fact, we haven't overlooked 
much of anything in the way of museums anywhere in the world— 
except right at home! 

When IT was a kid T lived in Poston. After we had moved to 
Chicago we returned to New ‘neland one summer, and I promptly 
made a pilgrimage to Bunker T!"'l) \We had meant to go during our 
residence, but it was so casy t) et ‘here that we never went 

I was looking yesterday at ‘0. ho ships in the harbor and wish- 
ing I could go to Pekin. To tht: T choll go one of these days but 
I doubt if I ever get around to tie eilleries on Fifty-seventh Street. 4 


HOW DOES YOUR LABEL READ? 


YOUR HOME IS YOUR CASTLE 
Admit only clean, constructive news by reading 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
A Daily Newspaper for the Home 


“+ gives all the constructive world news but does not exploit crime and scandal. 


Has interesting feature pages for all the family on Women's Activities, Home- 

making, Gardens, Education and Books. Also pages for the Children and Young 

Folks. Vigorous editorials, an interpretation of news in the “March of the 
Nations’ Column and “Watching the World Go By” 


are of eepecial interest to men. 


The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One, Norway Street, Boston, Marsachusetts 
Please enter my 
period of 
One year 
Six months 


subscription to The Christtan Science Monitor 


$9.00 Three months $2.25 


One month 


» 


womens § A Great Subscription Bargain that 


course. | 

To prevent new pie dishes and 
pudding basins cracking through 
heat, stand them in a pan of cold 
water and bring it to the boil. Leave 
in the water until cold. 


THEY DO 1. .OR 
FUN .... Hill-climbing 
contest rules are simple. 
Fill it up (a motorcycle) 
with Esso fuel and 
Marvelube oil. Find a 
hill that would make a 
sissy out of a mountain 
goat. Aim directly at it 
and step on the gas. 


Together with 


combination 
price. 


[_] Maclean's (24 issues) 1 yr. 
[[] Chatelaine........1 yr. 
[_]Canadian......... 1 yr. 


[_] National Home Monthly 
cocccccce eld fe 


[_] Pictorial Review. .. yr 


UC) Canadian Horticulture 
and Home Magazine .. . tyr. 
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Mm Select any 3 of these famous Mz 


Vou! 


and you will receive 
the whole 4 publica- 
tions for one year 
from the date we 
receive the cqupon. 
Here is the amazing 
low 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


ante Ques. you 


enjoyment 


Here is areal offer that will 
save you money .. . Give yourself 
and your family lasting enjoyment 
and entertainment the whole year 
through ...« This is all you have to do. 


Yen ‘Long 


OAZINES 


local Neu vpapel 


Our Guarantee to You! 


This wonderful offer is avail- 
able to old and new subscrib- 
ers to this newspaper. We 
guarantee the fulfillment of 
all magazine subscriptions and 
you have positive assurance 
that -this generous offer is 
exactly as represented. Re- 
newals will be extended for 
full term shown. 


Please clip list of Magazines after checking 3 Publica- 
tions desired. Fill out coupon carefully, 
Gentlemen: I enclose $ Please send me the 
three magazines checked with a year’s subscription 

to your newspaper. 


TOWN AND PROVINCE ........ eee 
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